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IN  ORDER  to  help  transcend  the  pains  of  life,  man  has  built  the  spiritual 
retreats  of  religion  and  art.  These  are  the  oldest  and  least  perishable  of 
the  institutions  with  which  civilizations  proudly  ornament  themselves.  We 
find  peace  and  comfort  there  from  the  cruelty  of  nature,  the  asperities  of  life, 
and  from  a  world  overpopulated  with  personifications  of  our  unconscious 
guilts  and  fears.  In  viewing  the  outside  world  as  a  symbolic  expression  of 
inner  reality,  art  and  religion  endow  with  form  and  content  the  need  we  have 
to  identify  ourselves  with  ideal  aims.  These  identifications  afford  us  our 
keenest  sense  of  the  significance  of  life.  We  call  art  and  religion  ''eternal," 
and  value  them  as  the  most  enduring  of  man-made  things  because  they 
abide  through  all  change.  It  is  small  wonder  then  that  these  venerable  insti- 
tutions are  the  last  strongholds  of  magic  which  psychology  is  attempting  to 
penetrate. 

Culture  has  always  endowed  the  church  and  philosophy  with  authority  for 
furnishing  an  official  directive  for  our  thinking  about  art.  During  the  middle 
ages,  culture  transferred  most  of  this  authority  from  theology  to  its  hand- 
maiden, philosophy.  Since  then,  philosophy  has  maintained  the  ancient  chaos 
or  esthetic  theories  among  which  the  only  agreement  lies  in  their  conception 
in  terms  of  God,  and  of  values  that  transcend  human  life.  The  philosopher  is 
far  more  interested  in  art  as  an  institution  than  in  the  purely  secular  pursuit 
that  it  is  for  modern  man.  He  does  not  conceive  the  powers  of  the  human 
imagination  as  themselves  creative  enough  to  initiate  the  production  and 
appreciation  of  art.  Thus  we  are  always  told  that  creativeness  and  apprecia- 
tion are  evoked  by  some  outside  stimulus  that  is  generally  the  Beauty  of 
God  at  some  remove  from  the  philosophers  metaphysical  heaven.  W7e  are 
told  by  theories  of  esthetics  that  the  experience  of  beauty  is  evoked  in  the 
artist  as  his  special  reaction  to  an  outer  stimulus;  for  example,  to  Mother 
Nature,  the  universe,  or  the  milieu.  This  ancient  philosophical  concept  is 
given  wide  popular  currency  by  the  artist  who  repeats  it  because  his  creative 
experience  is  a  passive  and  inerrable  one;  and  because  this  concept  is  less 
absurd  than  others,  such  as  analogy  with  midwifery  or  play  with  which  he 
usually  explains  a  highly  valued  experience  for  which  he  cannot  account,  and 
one  that  he  is  unable  to  repeat  at  will. 

Until  as  recently  as  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  tradi- 

*  Presented  at  the  1948  Annual  Meeting. 

The  present  contribution  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  on  problems  of  the  creative  imagination. 
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tional  esthetic  received  from  philosophy  directed  us  to  believe  that  the 
artist's  function  was  to  reproduce  the  likeness  of  natural  objects  in  order  to 
reveal  their  pale  reflection  of  an  otherworldly  Beauty.1  His  function  was 
conceived  to  be  the  copying  of  nature  according  to  universally  valid  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  church,  blessed  by  the  university,  and  promulgated  by 
the  academy.  During  a  period  in  which  the  prestige  of  science  was  great,  and 
when  philosophy  was  generally  scorned,  Veron,  a  scholarly  journalist,  and 
Tolstoy,  the  artist,  were  bold  enough  to  revolt  against  this  view.  They  in- 
sisted that  artistic  activity  expresses  human  feelings  and  earthly  values,  and 
not  the  otherwordly  Beauty  in  the  sacred  triad  of  highest  values;  they 
treated  of  art  as  art,  and  not  of  Beauty  as  a  Divine  Essence.  Veron  declared 
that  "the  only  beauty  in  a  work  of  art  is  placed  there  by  the  artist";  and  that 
art  is  the  universal  language  of  the  emotions.2  Tolstoy3  agreed  with  Veron 
and  added  that  the  activity  of  the  artist  was  not  merely  to  express  human 
emotions,  but  also  to  infect  others  with  his  emotion;  that  the  stronger  the 
infection,  the  better  the  art;  and  that  the  artist  expresses  values  rooted  in 
human  feelings  and  not  in  the  heavens  or  in  academic  canons  of  beauty. 
The  acceptance  of  Tolstoy's  theory  was  delayed  considerably  by  his  introduc- 
tion of  a  moral  bias  in  asserting  that  art  should  promote  the  Christian  virtues 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Freud  made  impressive  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  art  and  today  it  is  trite  to  repeat  that  subject-matter  expresses  the 
artist's  unconscious  emotional  attitudes.4  Freud  gave  us  a  scientific  concept 
of  the  unconscious  that  associates  the  instinctive  life  and  the  emotions  with 
the  imagination.  He  demonstrated  the  unconscious  to  be  the  fount  of  the 
creative  imagination.  He  discovered  that  the  emotions  expressed  in  art  are 
subject  to  the  same  mental  processes  as  are  those  expressed  in  dreams  and 
daydreams.  He  also  called  our  attention  to  the  ubiquity  of  the  oedipus  com- 
plex in  the  subject-matter  of  works  of  art.  While  Freud  gave  us  valuable  in- 
sights into  the  psychology  of  the  artist  as  a  citizen,  and  concerning  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  art,  his  general  theory  of  sublimation  did  not  solve  the  im- 
portant problems  of  artistic  sublimation. 

Although  Veron,  Tolstoy,  and  Freud  gave  us  new  concepts  which  could 
constitute  the  secure  cornerstone  for  a  science  of  esthetics,  the  central  prob- 
lems of  artistic  experience  remained  as  unsolved  as  when  art  was  considered 

1 1  have  described  the  otherworldliness  of  theories  of  esthetics  even  today,  in  The  Cultural  Lag  in 
Aesthetics.  J.  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  6:  120-138, 1947. 

*  Eugene  Veron.  Aesthetics;  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1879. 

8  Leo  Tolstoy.  What  Is  Art?  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  London,  1938. 

4  Sigmund  Freud.  The  Relation  of  the  Poet  to  Daydreaming.  Collected  Papers,  Hogarth  Press,  Lon- 
don, 1925,  4:  173-184.  Formulations  Regarding  the  Two  Principles  in  Mental  Functioning.  Ibid,  4:  13-22. 
Introductory  Lectures  on  Psychoanalysis.  George  Unwin,  London,  1929.  Civilization  and  Its  Discontents. 
Cape  and  Smith,  New  York,  1930. 
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a  special  way  of  knowing  God.  These  problems  concern  the  mental  processes 
by  which  the  creative  artist  and  the  sensitive  appreciator  are  able  to  appre- 
hend in  the  work  of  art  a  moving  experience  of  human  values.  Our  present 
interest  is  to  approach  these  problems  by  examining  the  projective  features 
in  the  contemplative  variety  of  artistic  experience. 

The  word  "contemplative"  denotes  such  an  absorbing  and  passionate 
experience  of  the  work  of  art  as  results  in  a  marked  sense  of  union  with  it 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  individuality.  All  interest  is  absorbed  into  the  ex- 
citement of  esthetic  activity;  action,  curiosity,  speculation,  and  practical 
considerations  are  held  in  abeyance.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  artist  during 
true  inspiration  and  creativeness,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  sensitive 
appreciator  finds  himself  during  his  most  gratifying  experiences  of  art.  The 
characteristics  of  this  activity  suggest  that  unconscious  mental  processes 
govern  its  occurrence.  I  refer  to  the  facts  that  it  is  a  passive  experience,  a 
compulsive  one,  has  noetic  features,  cannot  be  recaptured  at  will,  and  is 
ineffable. 

Although  the  concepts  that  art  expresses  human  emotion  and  unconscious 
emotional  attitudes  constitute  a  considerable  advance  in  the  history  of 
ideas,  the  artist  must  do  more  than  feel  intensely  in  order  to  create.  He 
experiences  an  intense  delight  in  forms  in  those  rare  moments  when  he  is 
able  to  employ  emotion  creatively.  This  delight  is  not  one  of  the  emotions 
of  his  everyday  experience;  it  visits  him  infrequently,  and  he  cannot  recap- 
ture it  at  will.  My  proposition  is  that  the  artist's  occasional  ability  to  produce 
creative  work  results  from  the  dynamic  significance  of  his  need  just  then  to 
conceive  form  with  maximum  constructiveness  in  order  to  make  restitution. 

For  convenience  in  description  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  figurative  arts, 
but  I  use  the  term  "art"  collectively  to  refer  to  creative  expression  in  any 
field.  This  includes  creativeness  in  the  fine  arts  which  are  concerned  with 
intuitive  knowledge;  and  creativeness  in  invention  and  in  the  sciences  which 
deal  with  theoretical  knowledge. 

The  theories  of  Klein,5  of  Sharpe,6  and  of  Fairbairn7  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  restitution  as  an  unconscious  motive  in  all  creative  activities. 
From  observation  of  creative  individuals  according  to  the  psychoanalytic 
method,  I  was  able  to  confirm  this  conclusion  and  advance  a  theory  that  is 
more  comprehensive  and  complete.8  It  explains  why  the  artist  is  able  to 
create  only  occasionally;  why  he  creates  just  then;  the  kind  of  emotions  that 

6  Mclanie  Klein.  Infantile  Anxiety  Situations  Reflected  in  a  Work  of  Art.  Internat.  J.  Psa.,  10:  436-444, 
1929. 

•  Ella  Freeman  Sharpe.  Certain  Aspects  of  Sublimation  and  Delusion. ,  Ibid.,  11:  12-24,  1930. 

7  W.  R.  D.  Fairbairn.  The  Ultimate  Basis  of  Aesthetic  Experience.  Brit.  J.  Psychol.,  29:  2;  and  Pro- 
legomena to  a  Psychology  of  Art.  Ibid.,  3: 1938. 

8  Harry  B.  Lee.  A  Theory  Concerning  Free  Creation  in  the  Inventive  Arts.  Psychiatry,  3:  229-293, 
1940. 
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are  expressed;  the  composition  of  our  inner  sense  of  beauty;  and  the  nature 
of  our  spiritual  pleasure  from  art.9 

The  mental  organization  of  the  creative  artist  is  one  that  suffers  now  and 
then  a  neurotic  depression  in  order  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  guilt  that  con- 
fronts him  when  he  has  relaxed  the  function  of  pity  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
expression  of  destructive  rage.  At  these  times,  because  of  the  acute  increase 
in  guilt  and  the  incapacity  to  deal  effectively  with  the  worms  of  conscience 
by  other  means  than  partial  regression,  he  becomes  depressed  and  with- 
draws from  the  environment  a  considerable  share  of  interest  that  he  then 
devotes  to  healing  the  disorder  among  the  institutions  of  his  mind.  The  first 
steps  in  self-healing  consist  in  employing  the  mental  processes  commonly  used 
to  liquidate  an  unconscious  sense  of  guilt:  by  turning  against  the  self  the 
same  destructive  rage  as  had  been  vented  upon  another,  by  arranged  self- 
punishment,  and  by  projection.  But  the  neurotic  depression  of  the  creative 
artist  is  unique  in  its  extensive  sense  of  loss  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  love  by  the 
maternal  representative  in  conscience.  This  results  from  the  special  importance 
of  the  mother  in  conscience,  and  from  experiencing  particularly  toward  her 
the  guilt  over  destructiveness.  Because  of  this  composition  of  conscience,  and 
because  of  the  need  to  employ  partial  regression  as  defense,  when  the  point 
is  reached  where  suffering  has  liquidated  enough  guilt,  the  depressed  artist 
is  able  to  muster  in  special  mental  processes  that  harmonize  the  institutions 
of  his  mind  and  complete  his  cure.  He  sues  with  reparation  and  restitution 
for  the  return  of  love  and  approval  from  the  maternal  representative  in 
conscience.  His  suit  begins  when  "inspired"  fantasy  demonstrates  to  con- 
science the  intention  to  restore  an  object  against  which  he  had  recently  ex- 
perienced destructive  rage,  and  the  intention  to  treat  it  with  love  and  pity. 
Upon  the  continued  liquidation  of  guilt  by  the  projection  of  these  intentions, 
and  by  their  materialization  in  what  we  call  a  creative  work  of  art,  the  ego  is 
reconciled  with  conscience  and  becomes  the  object  of  its  intense  love. 

Inspiration  and  creativeness  are  reactive  substitute-formations  through 
which  the  depressed  artist  makes  restitution.  The  contemplative  ego  is  an 
earnest  suppliant,  eager  to  redeem  itself  with  conscience.  With  inspirational 
fantasies  which  are  stages  in  the  restitution  that  replaces  a  hostile  identifica- 
tion byan  intensely  loving  one,  the  ego  begins  to  redeem  itself  with  conscience. 
In  these  fantasies  the  ego  treats  a  substitute  for  the  destroyed  or  damaged 
object  in  the  way  it  hopes  to  induce  conscience  to  treat  the  ego.  It  is  as 
though  the  ego  intends  to  restore  the  object  not  only  perfect  and  undamaged, 
but  to  a  unique  organic  unity;  as  if  the  ego  intends  the  object  not  only  to 
live  and  be  animated  with  an  unusual  sense  of  aliveness,  but  also  to  be  loved. 
The  elaboration  of  fantasy  expressing  intentions  to  regenerate  and  to  love 
an  object  with  whom  its  recent  relationship  consisted  in  a  partial  hostile 

9 .  Spirituality  and  Beauty  in  Artistic  Experience.  To  appear  in  the  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly, 
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identification  earns  some  of  the  approval  for  which  it  sues. 

With  inspiration,  which  initiates  its  reconciliation  with  conscience,  the  ego 
begins  to  experience  an  inner  sense  of  beauty  and  spiritual  pleasure.  When 
inspiration  is  successful,  the  ego  directs  its  activity  to  pursue  these  salutary 
gains  with  increased  expression  of  the  same  intentions.  This  activity  is  the 
creativeness  with  which  these  intentions  are  projected,  materialized  in 
"forms  more  real  than  living  man."  It  celebrates  the  magical  restoration  of 
the  destroyed  object  in  order  to  influence  conscience  and  win  complete 
redemption.  The  artist  wields  this  magic  by  taking  a  substitute  for  the 
destroyed  object,  some  dead  matter,  and  loving  it  passionately  until  he  has 
animated  it  with  the  power  of  communicating  his  intention  to  his  conscience 
and  to  society;  and  until  he  has  transformed  it  with  an  overcompensating 
sense  of  unification,  perfection,  and  aliveness.  Now  the  ego  is  delighted  with 
an  inner  sense  of  beauty  from  identification  with  the  perfection  of  the  re- 
stored object,  and  from  being  loved  by  conscience. 

The  work  he  creates  is  judged  by  conscience  and  by  others  to  be  animated 
since  it  materializes  his  loving  identification  with  the  object  restored  and 
perfect,  and  his  sense  of  its  life.10  It  is  judged  to  have  a  "sour'  because  it 
is  a  spiritual  self-representation,  and  one  that  conscience  values  as  a  worthy 
votive  offering.  It  is  judged  beautiful  since  he  has  embodied  in  it  the  same 
pity,  love,  and  unique  harmoniousness  as  he  solicits  from  conscience.  Thus 
the  esthetic  content  of  a  work  of  art  results  from  unconscious  need  to  re- 
present an  object  distorted  with  a  passionate  idealization  of  its  sensible  quali- 
ties. It  is  distorted  with  convincing  overcompensatory  signs  of  organic  in- 
tegrity, perfection,  aliveness,  and  lovability.  These  projected  qualities,  as 
well  as  their  overcompensatory  degree,  are  dictated  by  the  unconscious 
compulsion  to  restore  an  object  and  to  transfigure  it  with  qualities  which  are 
antithetical  to  those  of  an  object  hated  and  destroyed.  Restitution  with 
creativeness  is  made  primarily  to  win  redemption  with  conscience,  and  this 
is  the  true  intention  of  the  artist  during  his  creative  moments.  His  distortion 
of  material  likeness  is  convincing  because  he  conceived  and  made  it  with 
intense  love  and  pity.  It  convinces  because  this  kind  of  absorption  with 
the  creation  of  form  was  motivated  by  unconscious  need  to  re-present  the 
real  with  the  ideal.  It  is  convincing  because  he  bodied  forth  the  object  in 
time  and  space  with  those  formal  relations  and  those  magically  powerful 
symbols  which  people  in  every  age  have  intuited  as  the  avowal  of  an  identi- 
fication with  ideal  aims.11 

10  Thus,  Goethe  tells  us  frankly  that  the  writing  of  The  Sorrows  of  Werther  rescued  him  from  a  de- 
pression with  suicidal  impulses,  and  that  when  he  finished  the  work  he  "felt  free  and  joyful,  and  entitled 
to  a  new  life." 

11  I  use  the  term  "ideal"  in  its  popular  sense,  and  not  as  it  is  generally  used  in  the  literature  of  esthetics 
since  Aristotle's  Poetics  to  refer  to  the  universal. 
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To  sum  up,  the  artist  gives  us  his  imaginative  conception  of  the  real. 
When  creative,  his  imagination  is  the  servant  of  dynamic  needs  to  make 
restitution.  The  esthetic  contents  of  a  work  of  art,  both  its  forms  and  its 
subject-matter,  are  formative.  Objectification  by  the  artist  during  creative 
moments  is  a  constructive  process.  Formativeness  occurs  as  the  dynamic 
antithesis  of  destructiveness.  The  esthetic  contemplation  of  an  object  con- 
sists in  projecting  upon  this  substitute  for  the  human  object  the  restitutive 
tendencies  conceived  in  inspired  fantasies,  and  in  elaborating  them  with  in- 
tense love  in  forms  and  symbols  that  are  universally  understood  to  pledge 
one's  allegiance  to  individual  and  collective  ideals.  The  projection  of  form- 
ativeness-as-restitution  upon  a  sample  of  the  outer  world  harmonizes  the 
institutions  of  the  mind,  and  so  dissolves  the  dynamic  needs  that  required  the 
activity  as  defense. 

During  creativeness,  two  distinct  classes  of  feeling  are  projected.  I  have 
just  described  one,  the  emotion  that  is  projected  in  time  and  space  relations 
as  esthetically  moving  form.  The  artist  experiences  beauty  and  spiritual 
pleasure  from  projecting  the  esthetic  content  of  his  inspired  fantasy  into 
some  dead  matter,  and  enriching  it  there  by  interaction  with  the  forming 
lines,  masses,  spaces,  colors,  planes,  and  light  and  shadow;  in  the  mastery  of 
technical  problems;  and  through  integrating  the  subject-matter  with  the 
over-all  design.12  There  is  a  second  class  of  feeling  projected  by  the  creative 
artist  into  his  work — feeling  that  is  expressed  in  the  subject-matter.  The 
literary  content  of  subject-matter  contains  little  of  esthetic  emotion  because 
it  is  far  less  concerned  with  making  restitution  than  with  ventilating  every- 
day unconscious  instinctual  tendencies.  The  need  for  restitution  present  at 
the  moment  does  govern  the  forms  in  which  subject-matter  is  expressed.  It 
constitutes  the  elements  of  everyday  unconscious  emotional  attitudes  into 
such  an  exquisitely  animated  unity  that  it  commands  lasting  interest  for  the 
same  themes  as  leave  us  cold  in  the  noncreative  work. 

The  artist's  mood  during  creation  is  one  of  supreme  internal  harmony  in 
which  not  only  the  barrier  between  conscience  and  ego  is  relaxed,  but  also 
that  between  the  ego  and  the  id.  Freud,13  Rank,14  and  Sachs15  have  stated 
that  the  relaxation  of  these  barriers  permits  the  ego  to  express  in  subject- 
matter  unconscious  fantasy  that  is  ordinarily  excluded  from  consciousness. 
But  the  motif  of  the  painting  is  not  the  motivating  force  in  its  creation. 
Creative  art  is  motivated  by  an  urgent  emotional  necessity  to  construct 

12  Thus  music  is  considered  the  most  perfect  of  the  arts  since  in  it  form  and  subject-matter  are  one; 
Plato,  Schelling,  and  Schopenhauer  believed  that  music  reproduced,  not  ideas,  but  the  ideal  rhythm 
of  the  universe.  Some  painters  (Kandinsky,  Severini)  have  tried  to  embody  in  their  work  the  formal  quali- 
ties of  music. 

18  See  footnote  4. 

14  Otto  Rank.  Der  Kunstler.  Wien,  Internat.  Psychoanalytischer  Verlag,  1926. 

15  Hanns  Sachs.  Kunst  und  Personlichkeit.  Imago,  15:  1-15,  1929. 
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form,  and  not  by  the  daily  need  to  express  one's  instinctual  tendencies.  The 
expression  of  fantasy  as  subject-matter  is  accidental  to  the  fundamental 
intentions  of  creativeness.  The  ego  is  not  creative  in  order  to  bribe  the  superego 
with  beauty  of  form  in  order  to  smuggle  everyday  fantasies  into  consciousness. 
It  is  not  the  subject-matter  that  is  exceptional,  but  the  mode  of  its  conception 
with  intense  love  and  pity,  and  its  contribution  to  the  harmony  of  the  de- 
sign. 

As  Coleridge  and  others  have  pointed  out,  poetry  gives  most  pleasure 
when  it  is  only  generally,  and  not  perfectly,  understood;  that  perfect  under- 
standing will  sometimes  almost  extinguish  pleasure.  The  subject-matter  of 
creative  work  describes  no  theme  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  prose  of  non- 
creative  work,  in  our  dreams,  and  in  children's  fantasy.  But  we  identify 
ourselves  deeply  with  the  subject-matter  and  return  to  it  again  and  again 
when  we  intuit  as  beautiful  its  internal  organization  and  its  contribution  to 
the  organic  unity  of  the  work.  In  a  creative  work,  the  forms  in  which  the 
subject-matter  is  conceived  are  largely  the  product  of  unconscious  elabora- 
tion, and  only  its  formal  characteristics  are  a  tributary  of  the  esthetic  con- 
tent; whereas,  in  the  noncreative  work  subject-matter  is  the  central  point 
of  interest,  is  not  conceived  or  expressed  with  intense  love,  and  is  largely  the 
result  of  conscious  elaboration.  In  it  the  theme,  sentimentality,  novelty, 
and  technical  virtuosity  are  overworked  in  order  to  compensate  for  an 
internal  lack  of  unity  and  life,  all  in  order  to  seduce  our  interest  for  something 
esthetically  anemic  or  corrupt. 

Inspiration  and  creativeness  are  characterized  by  the  aim  of  wooing  a 
psychic  representative  of  the  mother  in  order  to  regain  her  love  and  approval. 
The  artist's  deepest  instinctual  tendencies  and  their  expression  in  the  oedipal 
pattern  are  far  too  strong  not  to  vibrate  actively  in  this  atmosphere  of  rare 
internal  harmony  and  in  the  presence  of  a  relaxed  ego-id  barrier.  They 
celebrate  the  occasion  by  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  formal  design  an 
esthetically  conceived  subject-matter  that  generally  expresses  love  and  the 
emotions  associated  with  love.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  jealous  hatred,  but 
always  with  an  accent  on  pity  and  morality.16  Sometimes  the  theme  is  death, 
but  illuminated  with  pity,  remorse,  and  spirituality.  Any  emotion  can  be 
expressed  in  subject-matter,  but  the  feelings  described  there  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  compulsive  need  to  create  form.17 

16  We  have  no  masterpiece  whose  leading  theme  is  destruction  from  hatred,  and  no  painting  or 
sculpture  by  a  first-rate  creative  artist  describes  the  horrors  of  war. 

17  The  failure  to  distinguish  these  two  classes  of  emotion  is  an  important  source  of  error  in  theories 
of  esthetics  and  in  the  theory  of  artistic  sublimation,  so  that  the  motive  for  creating  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same  overpowering  feeling  as  is  expressed  in  the  subject-matter.  Similarly,  the  core  of  artistic  imagina- 
tion is  frequently  said  to  be  a  wish,  referring  to  the  emotion  described  in  the  subject-matter.  The  same 
error  leads  to  the  facile  analogy  of  art  with  daydream  and  dream,  an  analogy  based  upon  superficial 
resemblances  in  literary  content,  and  one  that  ignores  the  cardinally  important  differences  between 
them. 
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A  creative  work  contains  the  two  kinds  of  emotions  embodied  there  by  the 
artist:  1)  the  esthetic  emotion  that  lies  latent,  that  registers  rare  moments 
in  his  spiritual  life,  that  can  be  intuited  in  extent  whether  by  the  artist  or 
others  only  under  certain  conditions;  and  2)  those  everyday  unconscious 
emotional  attitudes  which  the  artist  expresses  in  the  manifest  content  of 
subject-matter.  In  our  day-to-day  experience,  we  notice  the  work  of  art 
merely  as  a  physical  object  with  certain  sensory  and  orderly  qualities,  as  a 
constant  and  fixed  thing.  We  see  it,  but  we  do  not  look  at  it.  The  everyday 
pleasure  we  derive  from  it  flows  largely  from  our  unconscious  resonance  with 
some  personally  significant  emotive  fragments  of  the  subject-matter;  and  it 
depends  largely  upon  sensory,  cognitive,  or  associational  values,  rather  than 
upon  an  intuitive  apprehension  of  forms.  Preference  for  one  of  the  arts,  and 
taste  for  work  of  a  particular  style,  depend  upon  the  special  value  they  pos- 
sess as  a  focus  for  the  projection  of  our  own  dominant  fantasies.  Taste  is  a 
judgment  which  is  determined  by  our  personal  unconscious  accents  upon 
this  or  that  pregenital  interest,  and  upon  this  or  that  variation  of  the  oedipus 
complex.  Because  the  subject-matter  we  prefer  has  an  expressive  appeal  to 
these  unconscious  interests,  it  enables  us  to  reveal  our  personal  unconscious 
drives  to  ourselves  by  projecting  them  upon  a  relevant  and  culturally  valued 
focus  in  which  we  can  then  discover  them.18 

But  we  are  not  the  same  every  day.  There  are  days  when  we  are  uncon- 
sciously alienated  from  conscience  and  realize  it  only  in  being  ill  at  ease, 
moody,  anxious,  or  in  a  spiritual  sloth.  These  are  days  when  we  impute  to 
the  outer  world  a  fuzziness,  dumbness,  and  unresponsiveness.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  the  creative  work  of  art  contains  the  power  to  liberate  us  in  fur- 
nishing a  different  focus  than  subject-matter,  one  where  we  can  resolve  the 
discords  within  our  being.19  I  refer  to  the  power  of  esthetic  content  to  unify 
our  personalities.  The  esthetic  content  of  a  work  is  not  a  static  harmony  but 
a  dynamic  one  infused  with  the  emotion  of  the  artist  when  he  was  in  a  state 
of  creative  excitement;  it  holds  in  equilibrium  emotionally  charged  forms 
and  relations.20 

Since  more  of  us  are  sensitive  appreciators  than  creators  of  art,  let  us  con- 
sider the  liberating  power  of  art  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  contemplative 

18  The  unconscious  factors  contribute  the  irrational  and  most  powerful  elements  in  the  judgment 
of  taste.  The  directive  that  esthetics  and  art  criticism  receive  from  philosophy — the  one  that  culture 
always  authorizes — offers  no  understanding  of  these  unconscious  factors.  Ergo,  the  esthetician  and  art 
critic,  lacking  a  scientific  directive,  continue  to  dismiss  important  theoretical  problems  with  "Je  ne  sais 
quoi"  and  "De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum." 

19  Picasso:  "A  picture  lives  a  life  like  a  living  creature,  undergoing  the  changes  imposed  on  us  by  our 
daily  life." 

10  Shakespeare:  "I  will  say  of  it 

It  tutors  nature;  artificial  strife 

Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life." 
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appreciator.  He  is  seized  at  times  with  an  urgent  hunger  tor  esthetic  satis- 
faction that  is  similar  to  the  artist's  in  his  creative  moments,  and  one  that 
overtakes  him  for  similar  reasons.  He  experiences  a  compulsive  need  to  dis- 
cover among  the  formal  characteristics  of  the  work  an  objectification  of  his 
needs  at  the  moment  to  give  form  as  restitution.  As  the  sculptor  projects  into 
a  stone  the  forms  that  are  in  his  mind  at  those  times  when  he  feels  compelled 
to  give  form,  so  the  contemplative  appreciating  of  his  creative  work  is  not 
merely  a  receptive  perception  but  consists  in  our  form-giving  interaction 
with  an  object  rich  in  esthetic  content.21  We  discover  among  its  qualities 
those  that  satisfy  our  own  need  to  give  form,  and  this  discovery  enlarges 
our  sympathy  with  it. 

As  Tolstoy  noted,  what  the  work  of  art  expresses  is  "as  if  it  were  something 
one  had  oneself  been  longing  to  express."  The  appreciator  sensitized  with  a 
need  to  make  restitution  by  giving  form,  orients  himself  to  the  work  rich  in 
form  and  imputes  to  it  a  quality  that  is  temporarily  his  own — formativeness. 
He  then  employs  the  esthetic  content  of  the  work  as  an  external  focus  within 
which,  by  projection,  he  can  articulate  his  need  to  give  form.22  This  projec- 
tion does  not  occur  at  random.  In  the  work,  already  selected  in  accord  with 
unconscious  preference,  he  proceeds  to  discover  by  projection  not  only  forms 
and  relations  which  are  familiar  to  him  as  the  outward  symbols  of  his  inner 
world,  but  forms,  relations,  and  tensions  held  in  equilibrium,  all  organized 
into  a  harmony  such  as  he  craves  to  recover  within  himself.  He  finds  already 
crystallized  in  the  work  of  his  choice  just  the  elements  he  needs  in  order  to 
make  restitution  by  re-creating.  Because  they  are  for  him  congruous  forms 
and  relations,  and  because  their  organization  already  expresses  the  forma- 
tiveness he  is  trying  to  transact,  he  is  able  to  identify  himself  with  them  most 
easily.  He  feels  these  objective  relationships  within  the  work  as  if  they  were 
in  him.23 

Thus  formativeness,  transacted  by  projection  and  identification,  begins 
to  increase  the  ego's  identification  with  the  ideal  aims  of  conscience.  It  is  this 
activity  which  results  in  the  delights  that  we  perceive  as  beauty,  spiritual 
pleasure,  and  an  increased  sense  of  vitality.  Nowr  motivated  not  only  by  a 
compulsive  need  to  give  form,  but  also  by  hunger  for  more  of  the  delight  he 

11  This  is  at  variance  with  Schopenhauer's  view  of  contemplation  as  receptive  perception,  and  its 
most  recent  repetition  by  Ducasse.  Schopenhauer:  "You  must  treat  a  work  of  art  like  a  great  man. 
Stand  before  it  and  wait  patiently  till  it  deigns  to  speak."  Also  in  C.  J.  Ducasse,  Aesthetics  and  tfu 
Aesthetic  Activities.  J.  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  5:  165-176,  1947.  "To  contemplate  aesthetically  an 
object  one  attends  to  is  to  be  at  the  moment  interested  in,  and  as  it  were  to  listen  for,  the  particular  sen- 
sations, feelings,  moods,  emotions,  sentiments,  or  other  directly  intuitable  qualities,  which  the  object 
exhibits  or  expresses." 

B  Walt  Whitman  understood  this  when  he  declared  that  "All  Architecture  is  what  you  do  to  it  when 
you  look  upon  it." 

n  Coleridge  in  Anima  Poetae,  p.  136:  "In  looking  at  objects  of  Nature  ...  I  seem  to  be  rather  seek- 
ing ...  a  symbolical  language  for  something  within  me  .  .  .  than  observing  anything  new." 
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has  tasted,  the  appreciates  interacts  more  extensively  with  the  work.  By 
further  projections  and  identifications  he  re-creates  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
conscience.  In  this  formative  use  of  more  than  two  eyes,  the  esthetic  vision 
of  the  contemplative  appreciator  re-creates  in  the  work  the  flowers  no  garden 
grows,  bodies  no  anatomist  knows,  dead  rabbits  such  as  are  not  found  in  any 
field,  and  trees  no  forest  possesses. 

When  identification  with  ideal  aims  has  extended  sufficiently,  projection  is 
no  longer  necessary.  Because  this  kind  of  appreciating  is  a  spiritual  excercise 
it  has  been  remarked  that  much  museum-going  is  church-going.  A  day  or  a 
year  later,  unless  the  worms  of  conscience  compel  him  to  make  restitution,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  recapture  this  deeply  moving  experience  of  the  same 
work  at  will.  His  pleasure  will  now  derive  largely  from  nonesthetic  features 
of  the  work,  and  from  remembered  echoes  of  the  contemplative  experience. 
Appreciators  of  the  work,  and  this  includes  the  artist  who  infused  it  with  his 
own  excitement  when  he  created  it,  are  able  to  enjoy  it  contemplatively  and 
deeply  only  when  moved  by  unconscious  needs  to  restore  an  object  in  this 
substitute.  In  other  words,  the  esthetic  content  of  art  is  latent,  and  can  be 
apprehended  in  extent  only  by  those  who  come  to  it  sensitized  with  dynamic 
unconscious  needs  akin  to  those  of  the  creating  artist.  The  contemplative 
experience  of  art,  whether  creative  or  recreative,  does  not  originate  in  the 
beauty  of  the  work  as  is  claimed  by  the  theories  of  esthetics.24 

This  kind  of  interactive  transaction  leading  to  the  re-creation  of  a  work, 
and  resulting  in  ecstatic  delight,  is  only  one  of  three  modes  of  contemplative 
appreciation.25  I  have  called  a  second  mode  "the  emergency  appreciation  of 
the  esthetic"  because  it  invests  a  work  with  interest  in  order  to  liquidate 
quickly  an  acute  increase  of  guilt  over  the  admission  into  consciousness  of  a 
destructive  impulse.  This  kind  of  appreciating  serves  to  deny  that  one  has 
been  tempted  to  relax  pity,  and  serves  to  assert  one's  worthiness  of  love 
from  conscience  by  avowing  identification  with  an  object  valued  highly  by 
culture;  it  is  not  re-creative. 

A  third  mode,  also  not  re-creative,  is  "the  appreciation  of  art  for  a  com- 
paratively superficial  spiritual  satisfaction."  It  apprehends  of  the  work 
only  its  surface  qualities  of  conspicuous  orderliness  and  cleanliness  in  order 
to  counteract  the  strong  conscious  sense  of  being  disorderly  and  messy  that 
is  a  common  expression  of  one's  unconscious  need  of  punishment  for  expres- 
sing a  destructive  impulse.  In  brief,  the  extent  of  our  spiritual  pleasure  from 
a  given  experience  of  a  work  of  art  varies  with  the  mode  of  esthetic  activity 

34  For  example,  the  theory  of  einfiihling  which  deals  with  projection.  It  states  that  the  act  of  projec- 
tion follows  perception;  and  that  the  experience  of  beauty  consists  in  our  inner  mimicry  of  an  external 
object. 

26  The  second  and  third  modes  are  described  in  detail  in  my  paper  On  the  Esthetic  States  of  the  Mind. 
Psychiatry,  9:  281-306,  1947. 
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to  which  we  are  compelled  by  our  special  unconscious  defense  needs  at  the 
time.  It  is  in  this  sense  and  at  these  times  that  "art  unifies  our  experience." 
We  are  never  more  harmonious  with  the  world  as  at  these  rare  moments 
when  we  enjoy  an  exalted  sense  of  inner  and  outer  harmony.  As  ever,  we  see 
the  world  only  as  we  are  just  then.  Only  occasionally,  and  then  as  the  result 
of  the  unconscious  dynamic  conditions  described,  we  hunger  for  an  external 
focus  that  we  can  exploit  projectively  in  order  to  signify  to  conscience  our 
renewed  identification  with  its  dictates.  Art,  endowed  with  formal  harmonies 
and  exalted  by  culture  for  embodying  in  symbol  some  of  the  most  noble  and 
most  valuable  expressions  of  ideal  aims,  furnishes  a  ready  focus  of  this 
kind.  For  art  pictures  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  just  as  conscience  holds 
out  to  the  ego  the  ideals  of  what  we  ought  to  be. 

We  may  conclude  that  contemplative  artistic  experience  is  not  evoked  by 
an  outer  stimulus,  but  by  an  inner  one:  an  unconscious  sense  of  guilt  over 
hatreds  so  strong  that  judgment  cannot  cure.  The  values  of  this  experience 
for  the  individual  are  healing  and  ethical;  they  derive  from  its  power  to 
convert  certain  discords  within  his  being  into  peace.  He  seeks  it  in  order  to 
liquidate  an  unconscious  sense  of  guilt  over  destructiveness.  He  achieves  it 
by  celebrating  in  a  substitute  the  restoration  of  a  destroyed  object  to  organic 
integrity,  life,  and  lovability.  This  restitution  occurs  via  a  series  of  form- 
giving  projections  and  identifications.  By  restoring  the  fullest  function  of 
love  and  pity  for  objects,  it  transacts  an  esthetic  resynthesis  of  the  mind 
that  results  in  the  fullest  conspiration  of  our  instincts  and  our  conscience. 
This  renewal  of  the  inner  check  of  pity  assists  the  individual  to  recover,  only 
temporarily,  a  better  self-control,  but  it  does  not  change  him  into  a  funda- 
mentally righteous  man. 
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